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Basin is more difficult than in that of the Amazon. The tribu-
taries of the Orinoco are smaller in volume, are apt to spread
themselves in wide, ill-defined channels, and diminish very
much in depth in any case when the dry season sets in. The
Orinoco itself is shallow and is interrupted by rapids at the
lower part of its great bend, while the delta region affords no
site suitable for an ocean port. In fact, even if accommoda-
tion for shipping were available, the general swampy nature of
the ground and its unhealthiness are obstacles to the rise of a
large centre there acting as an outlet for the basin.

Both the Orinoco and the Amazon were explored by Spaniards
within the first half of the sixteenth century, but two circum-
stances favoured these ventures. Firstly, the comparatively
open country in the upper part of the Orinoco Valley and in
the extreme upper courses of the north-western tributaries of
the Amazon rendered it fairly easy to reach the navigable
highways of both rivers from the Spanish settlements in New
Granada; secondly, the prevailing east, north-east, and south-
east winds carried sailing ships up the rivers from the sea and
the currents enabled them to move down stream. During the
later sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, the Orinoco
was frequented by adventurers of various nationalities in search
of the legendary Indian prince El Dorado and his city of
Manoa, supposed to exist in a region overflowing with gold
somewhere in the mountain country beyond the headwaters of
the western tributaries. It was not till the nineteenth century
that Humboldt finally disposed of these fables, but from the
eighteenth century down to the present time, the Orinoco Basin,
being in reality almost devoid of precious minerals or any other
form of easily won wealth, has been more or less neglected. The
river highway is now frequented only by a few vessels that ply
most actively when the river and its tributaries are high.

At the surface, the lowlands or llanos of the Orinoco and
their continuation south-west into the basins of the Meta and
Guaviare Rivers, consist almost everywhere of alluvial and
Quaternary formations, but these are probably underlaid by
Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, such as appear on the flanks of
the western and northern mountains. South of the Orinoco the
much older rocks of the Guiana area rise from the floor of the
plain at an average distance of some 50 miles from the river ;
between these and the river, however, beginning about 30 miles
from its mouth, there is a line of iron-bearing ridges parallel
with it, which represent outcrops of the ancient series that
become continuous in the Guiana region. On the northern side
of the basin, on the other hand, the mountain border has
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